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ful bodies might transform the whole face of industrial life. Their united knowledge of both sides of the industrial process should enable them to throw light on every phase of its successive developments. Their united strength would render them, in combination, practically irrestible. But to secure the realisation of these possibilities -the co-operation between the two groups must be continous and constructive, and must be based upon a recognition of the common interests of employers and employed, both as parties to industry and members of the community. Employers must realise that both their own interests and the obligations of citizenship impose upon them the necessity of a sympathetic understanding of the lives and standpoint of those with whom they work and a willingness to co-o'perate, without dictation or patronage, in every endeavour to improve their material or social conditions. Labour must realise its direct interest in the improvement of industrial processes, the organisation of industry, the standard and quantity of production, and the elimination of waste in material or effort. Both the employers' associations and trade unions must learn to regard themselves as joint trustees of one of the most important elements of the national life.
The machinery necessary for such co-operation will require to be created. The existing conciliation boards, or industrial boards on the Australian model, while they perform many useful functions, will not serve this purpose. These Boards are, in fact, independent courts sitting to adjudicate upon claims in respect of which the parties are unable to agree. Such a method of adjudication is in many ways preferable to the alternative of leaving questions to be settled by conflict, as the result of a strike or lock-out. They enable employers and employed to contract on moral equal terms. They result also in the production of detailed evidence whereby each side might, if it had the inclination, understand the case of the other. But here, too, the exchange of views comes too late and the parties meet not to co-operate but to oppose each other. Moreover, they are concerned solely with the settlement of specific disputes, and while they may continue to do useful work in this connection, they cannot provide the opportunity for that continu-